moment to break out in rebellion against their very real
grievances. Lauderdale ruled them with a cold brutality,
and they thought the time a good one for recovering their
liberty of religion, for their Presbyterianism had been per-
secuted by the Church of England as rigorously as the
English feared they would be treated by Catholics. Mon-
mouth, who had several years before been made Captain
General of England, marched against them. The " Protest-
ant Duke/' as he was beginning to be called, won an easy
but showy victory at Bothwell Brig. He had crushed the
revolt and he celebrated with an almost royal progress
through the country. It was so ostentatious that Charles
called him home and dismissed him from his office for
presuming to omit the bar sinister from his coat of arms.
They had already had words over the erasure of the word
tc natural" in a patent made out to " our natural son,
James, Duke of Monmouth,"

By this time the leaders of Parliament had discovered the
disadvantage of office under a monarch who did not trust
them* They resigned, and devoted themselves to pressing
the exclusion of James from the throne and the attainder
of Danby* Charles allowed the first bill to pass its second
reading amid the triumph of his enemies, who were sure
that now he was beaten. Then, declaring " I will submit to
anything rather than endure the gentlemen of the Com-
mons any longer/* he dissolved Parliament- In its whole
quarrelsome life it had passed just one measure, the Habeas
Corpus Act, and even here it displayed its insouciant irre-
sponsibility. The great bulwark of English liberties owes
its existence to a joke of the tellers* who on the final read-
ing of the bill amused themselves by counting one very fat
lord as ten.

The  fury of  the  Papist  hunters*  meanwhile,  was